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N a paper published last year? and again in the course of the 
discussion of ‘‘The Relation of Consciousness to Object in 
Sense Perception,’’ at the recent Cambridge meeting of the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Association, the present writer expressed the 
hope that some qualified representative of the ‘‘new realism’’ would 
some day explain more fully how that theory proposes to deal with 
what has long and notoriously been its greatest difficulty, viz., the 
reconciliation of the ‘‘epistemological monism’’ which it professes 

‘ with the facts of perceptual and other error. This hope has now 

' been in large measure gratified, thanks to Professor McGilvary, 
whose paper, read only in brief summary at the Cambridge meeting, 
has since appeared in full.? It can not, of course, be assumed that 
all who are of the same household of faith would adopt precisely 
the same mode of apologetic or accept Professor MecGilvary’s ac- 
count of the metaphysical status of hallucinatory objects and 
illusory qualities.* That the difficulty in question is, at least, not a 
factitious one, or an easy one for a realistic epistemological monist 
to deal with, is fairly plainly shown by the diversity of the ways in 
which adherents of that doctrine may now, at last, be observed to 
be wrestling with it. But the impartial spectator of these involved 
struggles can, for the present, judge fairly of their success only by 
carefully examining the issue of each one separately. Since Pro- 
fessor McGilvary has been good enough to reply directly to some of 
the points raised in my former article, I shall here deal chiefly, but 
not exclusively, with the suggestions contained in that part of his 
paper. But it is worth while to begin by reminding the reader of 
the general nature and significance of the matter under discussion. 

I. First, then, a word of explicit statement in regard to the mean- 








*This JOURNAL, Vol. VIII., page 589. 
2 The Philosophical Review, Vol. XXI., page 152. 
* At the time of writing, I have not seen the announced volume of essays 
by the authors of the ‘‘Program and Platform of Six Realists.’’ 
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ing of epistemological monism when conjoined with realism. I 
understand the ground and the implication of that combination to 
be the theory that ‘‘consciousness,’’ or at least cognition, is a 
‘‘purely external relation among objects’’; the theory, in other 
words, that the nature of consciousness is such that it can not deter- 
mine the existence, or add to or alter the qualities, of any of its 
so-called objects, but can only give to existences entirely independent 
of it a sort of ‘‘togetherness’’ or relatedness, or, in Professor Perry’s 
phrase, ‘‘aggregation.’’ It is—the point should be noted—implicit 
in an epistemological monism based upon the relational theory of 
consciousness that no cognized object whatever owes to its being ‘‘in 
the consciousness-relation’’ any of the characteristics which it is 
there found to have, or any of its other relations; if it were at the 
moment ‘‘outside of’’ that relation, it would just as truly ‘‘exist,”’ 
and would exist with precisely the same characteristics. If the 
doctrine of the externality of the consciousness-relation is not meant 
as a universal proposition, it can not serve the purposes of the new 
realism. If some things or qualities do exist only in and by means 
of consciousness, it becomes an open problem how many are of this 
sort; and one could not argue from the nature of consciousness to 
the impossibility that perceived objects should exist only in con- 
sciousness, or should possess there ‘‘subjective’’ qualities different 
from those which, in their independent natures, they actually pos- 
sess. But such argument from the nature of consciousness to both 
a realistic and an epistemologically monistic conclusion is distinctive 
of the ‘‘new’’ realism; it is, indeed, as I have lately contended,* 
the one novel and distinguishing argument of the school. When its 
lid is removed, however, it proves to be a Pandora’s box, containing 
as its implications many startling subsidiary novelties. 

Such a doctrine is confronted with certain familiar facts of 
experience, which have long since made common sense, and most of 
our physical science, reject the supposition that what is in con- 
sciousness is always and in all significant respects unaffected by 
that circumstance, that what things seem they also are. ‘‘Conscious- 
nesses’’ are, as our realists do not deny, many; they belong to dif- 
ferent percipient organisms. And in the several consciousnesses of 
what both common sense and the new realism call a single object, 
that object usually appears with a large amount of diversity and 
incongruity superimposed upon its assumed identity. Its color, its 
size, its temperature, and the like, are, in the consciousness ‘‘cen- 
tered’’ by its relation to organism A, not what they are for the 
consciousness which has organism B for its center; these qualities 

*This JOURNAL, op. cit. 
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are often not only, in the several perceptions, diverse, but also incom- 
patible with one another. Common sense has therefore concluded 
that, if there is to be any such thing as the same object for different 
percipients, that object must be one which is qualitatively diverse 
from some, perhaps from all, of the contents of the several con- 
sciousnesses. It becomes necessary, as Mr. Russell® expresses it, 
to assume that, ‘‘if there are to be public neutral objects, which can 
in some sense be known to many different persons,’’ these objects 
are not identical with ‘‘the private and particular sense-data which 
appear to various people.’’ The commonest of experiences, then, 
has constrained common sense to deny that all the content of con- 
sciousness is independent of and external to particular conscious- 
nesses, and has led it to conceive that existents are of two sorts: 
(1) those belonging to the one, coherent world of objective or inde- 
pendent reality, in which objects can never have two contradictory 
qualities at once; (2) those belonging only to one or more of the 
many ‘‘private and particular’’ worlds of ‘‘subjective appearances,’’ 
each of which appearances likewise conforms to the rule of the non- 
contradictoriness of actually presented qualities inter se, but may 
to an indefinite degree contradict the presentations in other sub- 
jective worlds or the realities of the objective world. 

Such is the simplest and most obvious of the considerations which 
have long since led mankind for the most part to regard ‘“‘being in 
consciousness’’ as the only sort of being which some existents possess, 
and consequently to think of consciousness as much more than an 
‘‘external relation’’—in other words, to find a consistent epistem- 
ological monism irreconcilable with the realism to which most men 
have continued in some fashion to adhere. There are, however, 
many other analogous considerations. One of the more striking 
sort is the case of hallucinations, which was especially emphasized 
in my previous paper; here we have what is regarded as an iden- 
tical space presented to one percipient as occupied by an object of 
a specified sort, and simultaneously presented to all other percipients 
as vacant of perceptible objects, or as quite otherwise occupied. 
Human reflection has dealt with these cases, and again, with dreams, 
by assigning the discrepant appearances to different ‘‘minds’’ and 
eliminating them thereby from the supposed common and public 
world of genuine objects; Heraclitus merely gave vivid expression 
to the universal explanation of these discrepancies when he said that 
in dream ‘‘every man turns aside into a world of his own.’’ Besides, 
again, these disagreements between the perceptions of different per- 

5The best criticism, though it is wholly an implicit criticism, upon realistic 


epistemological monism, known to me, is to be found in the second and third 
chapters of Mr. Russell’s little book entitled ‘‘The Problems of Philosophy.’’ 
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sons, there are the temporal differences, which common sense has 
always recognized, between the date of a thought or perception and 
the possible dates of its objects. To most men—to nearly all men, 
until the new realism began to flourish—nothing has seemed more 
evident than that many things appear in consciousness neither as 
they are nor where they are nor when they are; and that conse- 
quently it is only by regarding much of the content of consciousness 
as subsisting solely in and for consciousness, that any marginal 
region of purely objective and independent being can be believed in 
at all. In this large, but seemingly inevitable admission of com- 
mon sense, idealism has found its foothold. 

II. All these are elementary commonplaces. What, now, is Pro- 
fessor McGilvary’s way of dealing with these commonplace objections 
to realistic epistemological monism? Before discussing them, I must 
confess to some uncertainty whether he is an epistemological monist. 
In general, his paper reads like an elucidation and defense of that 
theory; and the relation of most of his reasoning to this general 
purpose is admirably clear. Yet at certain important points his 
language appears to me to be that of an ‘‘old,’’ or dualistic, rather 
than of a ‘‘new,’’ realist. There are even moments when his doc- 
trine seems to present the amiable and familiar lineaments of 
idealism. 

The part of the position that is clear relates to the distinction 
between ‘‘material’’ and ‘‘immaterial’’ objects, and to the unity of 
space quad space. The realism proposed, we are told, ‘‘does not try 
to classify the facts under the traditional rubrics ‘real’ and ‘ap- 
parent,’ mutually opposed and exclusive. It does classify them 
under two very different rubrics, ‘material’ and ‘immaterial.’ ’’ 
A material object is one which is space-occupying and also space- 
monopolizing, 2. ¢., impenetrable by other objects of its own class; 
an immaterial object is one which, though it may be space-occupy- 
ing, is not space-monopolizing, but is ready to share the same 
portion of extension with other objects. That the existence of 
‘objects’ of the latter class is conceivable without contradiction, 
is the principal contention in Professor McGilvary’s criticism of the 
argument against the new realism which I (and others before me) 
had endeavored to draw from the facts of illusion and perceptual 
error. One sort of object may [visually] be in exactly the same 
space in which quite another object has its [tactual] existence; the 
image that I see in the hand-mirror ‘‘is seen to be just where,’’ if I 
reach my hand behind the mirror, ‘‘the wall is felt to be. Each is 
in space, in the same space, and in the same place in that space.’’ 
And the principal advantage which philosophy derives from this 
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introduction of the notion of ‘‘immaterial objects’’ seems, in Pro- 
fessor McGilvary’s opinion, to be that it obviates that sort of multi- 
plication of spaces which appears to be involved in the account of 
the facts summarized above. While the usual theory ‘‘has many 
other difficulties,’’ the only one which is actually pointed out is 
(if my enumeration is not incomplete) that the theory ‘‘forces you 
to recognize two spaces where only one is actually experienced’’; 
whereas Professor McGilvary’s way of putting the facts leaves only 
one space in question, though it crowds two objects into the same 
portion of that space. So much I can understand. My uncertain- 
ties as to the meaning of the position taken begin when, in the first 
place, I try to find out what has become of ‘‘the traditional rubrics 
‘real’ and ‘unreal,’’’ and how the two new rubrics stand related 
to these. If the committee’s definition of real objects (‘‘such 
objects as are true parts of the material world’’)—a definition which 
I can myself not regard as very luminous—is adopted by Professor 
MecGilvary, ‘‘immaterial objects’’ would thereby be designated as 
‘‘unreal,’’ but only in the tautological sense that they are not truly 
‘‘material,’’ within Professor McGilvary’s meaning of that term. 
There is, however, a sense of the word ‘‘real’’ in which the question 
whether, e. g., these so-called immaterial objects are real or unreal 
leads to no such barren tautology; this is the sense which Professor 
McGilvary seems to prefer to express by the term ‘‘physical.’’ The 
ether, for example, is called ‘‘a ‘physical’ object, because if it does 
exist it shares with material objects the common characteristic of 
not having to be a term of a consciousness-relation. It may, in 
other words, exist ‘outside of consciousness’; it succeeds very well in 
keeping outside all the time (sic).’’ But the ether, though a phys- 
ical, is, in the sense defined, an immaterial, object, since ‘‘its con- 
tinuity involves its sharing with material objects and immaterial 
objects such portions of space as they occupy.’’ Some ‘‘immaterial 
objects,’’ then, exist independently of the consciousness-relation, 
are ‘‘physical’’; so much is clear. But is it not almost as clearly 
implied that there is a class of non-physical objects, things that can 
be thought about and even actually given in perception, which we 
need not declare to be existent in any other degree or other sense 
or other time? For example, whether the ether ‘‘exists,’’ says 
Professor MeGilvary, is ‘‘problematical.’’ But of course it is not 
problematical that the ether has been thought about and defined, 
and so far brought into consciousness, though never into the mode 
of consciousness called sense-perception. Make, then, the supposi- 
tion, of which the admissibility is not denied, that the ether does not 
‘‘exist’’; in that case, our universe of discourse would include at 
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least one object of the second class, 7. ¢., a non-physical or non- 
existent object, having no being outside of, or independent of, the 
consciousness-relation. 

Now, if the scheme of a universe which Professor McGilvary so 
interestingly sketches is to be understood to include any object of 
the second class, it is not a monistic scheme in the epistemological 
sense. It does not, in other words, maintain that the ‘‘relation’’ in 
question is so purely external and otiose, so incapable of being the 
condition or ground or exclusive context of the being of anything 
else, that an object’s being perceived or imagined or conceived can 
make no difference at all in the object, beyond lending it an obscure 
sort of ‘‘togetherness’’ with other objects. And the suspicion that 
Professor McGilvary is not really a whole-hearted epistemological 
monist is somewhat confirmed by the fact that he does not leave this 
togetherness entirely without further definition. It is, one learns, in 
the first place, ‘‘a relation which has a unique center of reference’’; 
and this center, presumably, is not itself a relation. What, then, is 
it? It is not, at any rate—one is told—simply a spatial center, 
though it involves a spatial ordering of objects about the body. 
‘‘The spatial and temporal centers of experience are not merely 
spatial and temporal centers; they are spatial and temporal centers 
of a complex which has a distinctive character given to it by the 
fact that it is a conscious relational complex... . In short, the center 
of experience is a conscious center.’’ ‘‘Consciousness is... a rela- 
tion which relates in just the specific way that brings about the 
things that we call our experiences.’’® Thus it turns out that ‘‘con- 
sciousness’’ is not only the name of a certain kind of grouping or 
‘‘ageregation’’ of objects; it is also the name of that to which they 
are related, or of an attribute thereof; and through this marriage 
of an object and a ‘‘conscious center’’ there are, it would seem, 
generated things in some respects different from both, which are to 
be called ‘‘experiences.’’ What a conscious center, or its distin- 
guishing attribute, is, Professor McGilvary does not tell us, nor 
does he explain the nature of ‘‘experiences.’’ But it is at least clear 
that, while this may be a ‘‘realistic Weltanschauung,’’ it is not alto- 
gether unequivocally a monistic epistemology. A consciousness 
which is so much and ean do so much as all this, can hardly be that 
wholly ‘‘external’’ and relational and irrelevant thing which, for 
the purposes of the new realism, it is essential that it should be. 

If, accordingly, Professor McGilvary actually means that our 
‘‘experiences’’ include objects which, apart from their presence in 
consciousness, do not ‘‘exist,’’? then—cadit questio. . He and I, and 


* Op. cit., pages 165, 166. 
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other critics of neo-realism, are entirely at one upon the essential 
issue. The whole point of the argument from hallucinations is that 
in those phenomena we find ‘‘instances in which the meaning of an 
object’s ‘being in consciousness’ can not be expressed in terms con- 
gruous with the relational theory’’7—by which is meant, of course, 
the theory that consciousness is nothing but an external or non-con- 
stitutive relation. And the reason why such instances have been 
held to be incongruous with the theory is that they show that some 
objects are not independent of consciousness, but exist only as ap- 
pearances in consciousness. If, then, this last be admitted—even 
though for different reasons—the essential objection to the external- 
relation doctrine stands. ‘‘A genuine realist,’’ as I have elsewhere 
put that objection, ‘‘can escape dualism only at the cost of denying 
that there can be at any given cross-section of time both appearance 
and reality.’? But, to judge from Professor McGilvary’s references 
to objects that are thought about but do not ‘‘exist,’’ he does not 
deny this. He therefore does not escape dualism. 

III. Yet for the most part he certainly writes as one desirous of 
escaping it, and willing, in order to do so, to defend the paradoxical 
implications of realistic epistemological monism. In his plainest 
utterances upon the subject, he appears to reject the notion of the 
many private and particular worlds of different minds, and of the 
two modes of existence, and to declare that, while there are, indeed, 
in a sense, ‘‘many worlds,’’ neither the worlds as such, nor their 
diversities of content, depend upon or exist solely in minds or a 
relation to any mind. There is one real space ‘‘in which are located 
material and immaterial objects.’’ The immaterial objects (e. g., 
of a hallucination) are just as truly there—or perhaps one should 
say, just as truly would be there—as if no hallucinatory conscious- 
ness had chanced at the moment to twine about them irrelevant 
festoons of external relationship. Unless. Professor McGilvary 
means to support precisely this consistently monistic view in its 
fulness, it is not clear to me why he should have thought it worth 
while to argue as he has done against my objection that, when real- 
istic epistemological monism is thus made consistent, it involves the 
paradoxical assertion that two extended objects may simultaneously 
occupy the same real space. His mode of reply is to admit that this 
assertion is involved in the theory, but to deny that the assertion is 
self-contradictory or even contrary to the witness of experience. 
His defense, then, of this apparent paradox implies at least a pro- 
visional adoption of the doctrine by which the paradox is generated. 


*Professor McGilvary has himself quite fairly quoted this sentence as a 
summary of the main contention in my former paper. 
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It is, indeed, clear throughout the part of his article which is more 
especially addressed to the argument from hallucinations and the 
like, that Professor McGilvary feels that even in non-veridical per- 
ception the perceiving must be held to be non-constitutive of the 
object, and the object be credited with some ineffable plus of inde- 
pendent being over and above its being in consciousness. 

I call this plus ineffable because it is manifestly impossible for 
the new realist to assign any concrete meaning to the object’s 
‘‘transcendence of consciousness,’’ in those cases in which the con- 
sciousness is what we call hallucinatory. It is equally manifest that 
he can, in the nature of the case, offer no evidence of this indefinable 
transcendence. The most familiar sense of the proposition that A 
exists independently of its relation to B is the temporal sense: A 
exists at times when it is not in that relation. But it is evidently 
not in this sense that independence is asserted in these instances; 
the hallucinatory object, says Professor McGilvary, ‘‘was not before 
it was perceived, although its causes were; it ceases when it ceases 
to be perceived.’’ Is it, then, meant that the hallucinatory object 
had at the moment other sensible qualities than it was perceived to 
have—that there was more of it than entered into the consciousness- 
relation? This would be a highly gratuitous assertion, destitute of 
any empirical or other imaginable evidence; and one can therefore 
hardly suppose that the neo-realist intends to maintain it. Does he 
mean, then, that these false objects are parts of the dynamic system 
of nature, that they must, for example, be reckoned with by the 
physicist who would compute the forces acting at the point where 
the objects appear to be? Clearly not this, either. But if none of 
these senses be meant, the asserted independence of the hallucinatory 
object remains a thing mystical and unutterable, as well as eternally 
unverifiable. 

Professor McGilvary, it is true, intimates, though he does not 
quite express, a fourth sense, in which he apparently believes that 
the independence of such an object can be significantly maintained. 
The object, namely, is in space; and the space that it is in is the one, 
universal, real space in which, in exactly the same sense, all other 
objects—‘‘physical’’ and non-physical, ‘‘material’’ and ‘‘imma- 
terial’’—are. But obviously, even though the space were existent 
independently of consciousness, the object’s being and qualities 
would not thereby be shown to be independent of consciousness; nor 
could we derive from the admission of the independence of a per- 
manent space any definite meaning for the notion of the independ- 
ence or consciousness-transcendence of the object’s transitory exist- 
ence and attributes. It seems, none the less, to be because of a 
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belief that if room can be found in real space for the hallucinatory 
object its independence can in some sense be maintained, that Pro- 
fessor McGilvary has been led to affirm the possibility of the ‘‘occu- 
pancy’’ of one portion of space by many objects—provided only, 
that all but one of those objects bear the label ‘‘immaterial.’’ 

The proof offered of the possibility of this multiple space-occu- 
pancy consists, as has already been mentioned, in the instance of the 
image of the face in the hand-mirror: here, we are told, ‘‘the image 
is seen to be just where the wall is felt to be. Each is in space, in 
the same space, and in the same place in that space.’’ Upon this 
proof I shall be obliged to comment with a brevity which may per- 
haps not be wholly consistent with clarity. (a) It is obvious that, 
so far as actually sensible objects are concerned, the possibility of 
the joint occupancy of the same space holds only for ‘‘objects’’ or 
qualities apprehended by different senses. It is not a fact of experi- 
ence that two tactual objects can be found occupying simultaneously 
the same space; nor yet that two visual qualities can, by a single 
percipient, be so found. One does not feel both the wall and the 
face in the same portion of space; one does not see both the wall and 
the face there, at the same instant. (b) That qualities of the sorts 
perceived through different senses may be presented as existing in 
the same place at once is a fact notorious to common sense, and 
never denied by the present critic of the new realism. The wall has 
color, and it has hardness and coldness; and by ordinary thought 
all three qualities are habitually localized in the same place. Nor is 
there anything in this which affronts ‘‘that ancient prejudice of 
common sense,’’ to which I have formerly referred—viz., the preju- 
dice ‘‘against admitting that a body can both be and not be in a 
given space in a given instant.’’ For qualities of one sense, de- 
tached from other qualities, are not what the terms ‘‘bodies’’ or even 
‘‘objects’’ are commonly understood to mean. (c) Professor Me- 
Gilvary’s case of the hand-mirror differs from these ordinary cases 
only in that the visual qualities there given are conjoined with 
tactual qualities of which they are not usually the index. But this 
peculiarity of the special instance is not essential to the argument. 
The fact that face-color and wall-hardness in this case appear as 
locally coincident proves no more about the possibility of multiple 
space-occupancy than does the simple fact that wall-color and wall- 
hardness are usually presented as locally coincident. (d) Does 
Professor McGilvary, however, hold that two qualities of the same 
order—e. g., two colors—can objectively, ‘‘physically,’’ irrespective 
of any relations to percipients, be actual attributes at a single 
moment of the same portion of the same object? Apparently not. 
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I infer this, at least, from his remarks upon color-blindness. If he 
felt no difficulty in the supposition that, say, a given bit of this 
paper is at this moment objectively both white and black, his natural 
view about color-blindness would be that the object itself is of 
the color seen by the color-blind person and also of that seen by the 
person of what is called normal vision. But this paradox of rigorous 
epistemological monism of the realistic sort he refuses to embrace. 
He resorts, instead, to a principle which, I can not but think, is a 
good deal over-strained by neo-realists just now; the principle, 
namely, of the ‘‘selective action’’ of the ‘‘consciousness-relation.’’ 
It is not that the object really has two positive and opposite color- 
qualities, like black and white; it is merely that it has various visual 
qualities of different orders, only a few of which are selected by 
the consciousness-relation in the case of the color-blind, while with 
the normal that relation is more widely inclusive. In itself, this 
suggestion seems to me a good example of the psychologist’s fallacy ; 
but I am not here concerned with that point. All that I now wish 
to deduce from the passage is that—whatever be true of other neo- 
realists—Professor McGilvary at least does not maintain that a 
single spatial object may have as its real (7. e., its independent and 
non-relative) attributes, two different visual qualities of the same 
order, such as greenness and redness, or two different tactual quali- 
ties, such as hotness and coldness. (e) We do, however, find, both 
in hallucinations and in more normal experiences, cases in which 
what passes (with common belief and with Professor McGilvary) 
for one portion of space is simultaneously perceived, by different 
percipients, as having positive and opposed color-qualities, or tactual 
qualities. The delirious patient may actually behold a green ser- 
pent or a purple cow where his attendants behold a brown bottle or 
a white pillow. I do not see how the principle of selective abstrac- 
tion can aid the new realist to explain facts of this sort. If it does 
not, he is compelled either to conceive of the same portion of exten- 
sion as at once actually green and actually brown, or actually purple 
and actually white, or actually hot and actually cold—in the strict 
sense of those qualities—or else he must abandon the heroic enter- 
prise of seeking room in one real space and in one independent 
world of objective reality for all the contents of all the simultaneous 
perceptions of all percipients. 

IV. Passing from the difficulties which the new realism encounters 
in dealing with the spatial localization of unreal objects, let us now 
consider the kindred, but even more fundamental, difficulty which it 
has in dealing with the temporal dating of any objects. This diffi- 
culty is introduced by Professor McGilvary in the form of the ques- 
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tion: ‘‘How can we now perceive a star which for aught we know 
may have been extinct for a thousand years?’’ ‘This question con- 
stitutes a vexatious problem for the new realism, for a reason which 
has already been indicated. Holding fast to epistemological monism, 
that philosophy declares that the thing perceived ‘‘in consciousness’’ 
and the thing independently existing (7. e., the thing which would 
be there, with identical qualities, even if it did not then happen to 
fall within the purely external consciousness-relation) are one and 
the same thing. But here is a case in which a certain object—the 
star—exists as a percept at a time when it does not exist in the space 
to which its actual extension is assigned by our scientific knowledge. 
How, then, can a thing which exists now be said to be ‘‘numerically 
identical with’’ a thing which has been for thousands of years non- 
existent? It is only in the picturesquely great magnitude of the 
time-difference that the example of the star differs from any ordi- 
nary case of visual perception; what psychologists call the ‘‘lag’’ in 
the transmission of stimulations constitutes, I suppose, a universal, 
though a far briefer, time-difference between percept and thing- 
perceived. 

Ordinary realism, of course, has no trouble with these cases; for 
in such matters ordinary realism is dualistic, and is thereby in a 
position to solve the problem by the use of the results of the sciences 
of physics and physiology. ‘‘That which,’’ it says, ‘‘now exists in 
my consciousness, is not a star existent millions of miles away; it is 
merely a complex of secondary (and therefore subjective) qualities, 
which has been caused by a long series of antecedent phenomena, 
among which must probably be reckoned ether-undulations which a 
thousand years ago radiated from a certain distant star now ex- 
tinct.’’ But the new realism can not thus, for the description of the 
facts under consideration, employ the language of common sense and 
common science. It can not, in consistency with its monistic epis- 
temology of perception, say that what is now perceived is merely a 
present subjective existent caused by the action of previous objective 
existents; and it can not say that the present star, if it is to be 
objectively localized at all, has its real location in the retina, or 
perhaps somewhere in the brain-cortex. For what the doctrine as- 


serts is the perfect objectivity and ‘‘transcendence,’’ not of the 


causes of our perceptions, but of the things and relations and quali- 
ties actually perceived. It must therefore have its own way of 
dealing with the apparently undisputed fact that no sensible object 
exists precisely as it is perceived and where it is perceived at the 
particular moment when it is perceived; and that in some instances 
this discrepancy is enormous. 
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Two principal ways of dealing with this fact appear to be pro- 
posed by Professor McGilvary. The first makes use once more of 
the consideration that the consciousness-relation, for the new realist, 
though it is not constitutive, may at least be consistently held to be 
selective. When an object enters that relation, it does not neces- 
sarily enter wholly, with all its other relations and qualities; unlike 
the Admiral in ‘‘Pinafore,’’ it does not always bring on board with 
it all of its sisters and its cousins and its aunts. Why, then, asks 
Professor McGilvary, may we not suppose that, among the other 
relations sometimes left at home by an object when it enters con- 
sciousness, may be its time-relations? Supposing this, we should 
merely say of the now-perceived-but-not-now-existent-star that its 
date of real existence happens to be one of the relations ‘‘which are 
not taken into the union constituted by consciousness’’—4. e., by the 
present moment’s consciousness. Thus ‘‘the relational view of con- 
sciousness seems to enable us to deal with our specific problem in a 
very simple way.”’ 

But this way, alas! proves to be much too simple. As Professor 
McGilvary appears eventually to recognize, it gains its simplicity 
entirely by ignoring the essential fact in the case; namely, that the 
star-as-percept does not enter consciousness merely lacking a date 
or temporal locus. It enters consciousness with an entirely definite 
temporal locus, and one which is confessedly different, by the differ- 
ence of a millennium, from that of the ‘‘real’’ star. ‘‘Talk away 
as much as we please, experience does present us with the star as 
contemporary with the body.’’ Professor McGilvary thus seems to 
have called attention to this first proposed way out of the difficulty 
only for the purpose of pointing out that it leads nowhither. 

We must therefore turn to the other avenue of escape, which is 
evidently regarded as a more hopeful one. It is entered through a 
distinction between contemporaneity and simultaneity. Two things 
are, by the definitions offered, contemporaneous when their existence 
falls ‘‘within the same durational unit,’’ however long that unit 
may be, and whatever be their respective positions in that duration; 
by a judicious choice of one’s durational unit, therefore, Plato and 
Dr. McCosh ean be ealled contemporaries, or Thales and M. Bergson. 
Simultaneity is defined only in figurative language, but appears to 
mean what it is ordinarily understood as meaning, viz., identity not 
only with respect to an arbitrarily chosen ‘‘durational unit,’’ but 
also with respect to position within any such unit—in short, literal 
synchronousness. Now, applying this distinction to our problem, 
Professor McGilvary suggests ‘‘that experience gives us the star as 
contemporary; in our confusion resulting from lack of analysis, we 
mistake this contemporaneity for simultaneity.’’ 
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That the confusion and lack of analysis in this matter lie in the 
quarter to which they are here imputed, I can not feel quite sure. 
‘‘Contemporary”’ the ‘‘real’’ star and the percept assuredly are; 
for in the sense defined, all things are contemporary (unless we 
should except—the point is not made clear—those that are simul- 
taneous!) if, as in this ease, you do not specify your durational 
unit. Contemporaneity tberhaupt is ‘‘longitudinal synchronous- 
ness,’’ it is belonging to the same temporal unit, no matter what; 
and the only temporal unit which is not factitious and arbitrary is 
time as a whole. It would, then, be a strange confusion indeed, if any 
one should mistake this kind of contemporaneity for simultaneity ; 
it would amount to an inability to distinguish the idea of ‘‘some 
time or other’’ from the idea of a particular and specified time. 
While, therefore, experience undeniably gives us the star and the 
perception as in some sense ‘‘contemporaneous,’’ the fact is of no 
significance. It means no more than that the two both belong to the 
temporal order. And it does not in the least alleviate the neo- 
realist’s difficulty. For he still, it is to be supposed, admits that 
there is a distinction between simultaneity and non-simultaneity ; 
that the relation of simultaneity, or that of non-simultaneity, is a 
real and a significant relation; and that the star-as-percept, while 
it 7s simultaneous with my other perceptions or bodily affections of 
the moment, is not simultaneous with the presence of the star in the 
portion of space to which astronomy assigns its ‘‘real’’ spatial 
existence. So long as these admissions are made, the consequence 
holds that the star which I now perceive is not, in all of its actually 
given qualities and relations, identical with the star which became 
extinct a thousand years ago. Its date is not the date of the ‘‘objec- 
tive’’ being of the star-referred-to in a determinate and distant 
space; it is the date of its being perceived. That its esse is its 
percipt is not shown by the conceded facts; what is, however, shown 
by them is that its nunc esse is its nunc percipr. 

All, then, that Professor McGilvary has achieved by his second 
proposed way of dealing with the temporal difficulty in the new 
realism, is this: Confronted by the objection that a specified set of 
temporal relations—those of simultaneity and non-simultaneity— 
are not identical for the supposed real object and the percept, he 
calls our attention to the fact that there is another sort of temporal 
relation—that of inclusion within the same durational unit—with 
respect to which the object and the perception can rightly be called 
identical. The reply is obviously without relevancy to the objection 
raised; while the distinction upon which it insists, so far from being 
one unfamiliar or blurred to common sense, is one employed con- 
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stantly and with entire precision by all human intelligences—even 
by those of the dissenters from neo-realism. It is not, however, 
usually expressed by such terms as Professor MecGilvary has chosen 
to adopt. 

It ought to be added that, besides this second, and equally unsuc- 
cessful, suggestion of an escape from the time-difficulty of neo- 
realism, some brief hints are given of a third. On account of their 
brevity, I am not at all sure that I understand them. But they 
appear to consist in ‘‘maintaining the date-transcendence of con- 
sciousness.’’ ‘‘Consciousness,’’ it is remarked, ‘‘enjoys a limited 
transcendence of the date which is central to consciousness; but this 
transcendence radiates from the present, and is commensurate with 


the durational span of its objects.’’ These suggestions can, no. 


doubt, be better discussed after they have been amplified, as their 
author will perhaps hereafter find opportunity to amplify them. 
Taking them as they stand, they have the air of implying that con- 
sciousness has no date of its own, but borrows its time-relations 
wholly from those of the objects in it. Such a view, however, would 
appear to be in conflict with the unexceptionable remark, upon the 
same page, that when I perceive the star of a thousand years ago, 
‘*it is now and not then that I perceive’’; and one is obliged to con- 
clude that it can not be this view that Professor McGilvary has 
intended to convey. Whatever be his precise meaning, his language 
upon the point seems at any rate to manifest a tendency to either a 
confusion or a deliberate identification of two essentially distinct 
time-aspects of a perception or any bit of cognitive consciousness— 
namely, (a) the time of the perceiving or judging, the relative place 
of the experience in the ordered succession of experiences, and (db) 
the time referred-to, the relative place of the things or events thought 
about. It is only with respect to the latter that there is any sense 
in speaking of a ‘‘date-transcendence of consciousness.’’ Conscious- 
ness refers to dates which lie beyond its own temporal limits; in plain 


words, we can think about past and future, and can even, as in the - 


case of the star, have percepts of things which are past. But when 
I think of my grandfather’s time, I do not think in my grandfather’s 
time; when I read an historical novel, however absorbing, I do not, 
save in an obviously figurative and rhetorical sense, live in the 
period in which its action takes place. Eternalistic idealists, deniers 
of the reality of time, have, no doubt, sometimes made specious use 
of this figurative sense, and thereby contrived to becloud the dis- 
tinction between the dates that I think about and the dates when I 
do the thinking. But that particular sort of play upon words, at 
least, is no fit occupation for a realist; if he begins to fall into it, 
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he will soon find himself committed to an idealistic view about time, 
and so outside of the realistic position altogether. With respect to 
temporalism, I have liked to believe, the heart of the new realist is 
in the right place. But temporalism becomes impossible if one fails 
to maintain that the past qud past is irrevocable, and distinguished 
from the present by an essential and irreducible difference; and 
that what are commonly called the moments of experience—the 
moments, in neo-realistic phrase, when the consciousness-relation 
actually subsists between any given objects—are definite moments 
of real time, whose time-character and real locus are in no wise 
affected by the time-loci of the objects brought into that relation, 
or referred to by means of it. I hope, therefore, that when Pro- 
fessor McGilvary hereafter speaks of ‘‘the date-transcendence of 
consciousness,’’ he will make it plain that he really asserts no more 
than that the dates of existence of objects given in, or ‘‘meant”’ by, 
perceptual or other consciousness may be different from the date of 
existence of the consciousness. But when his meaning is reduced 
to this, there will be found to inhere in the phrase ‘‘ date-transcend- 
ence of consciousness’? no magic capable of exorcising from neo- 
realism the difficulty about the time-relations of objects. It will still 
remain clear that the time when the consciousness of a given object 
exists is often not identical with any time in which, in any further 
sense, the object can, by a realist, be supposed to exist. But this 
can only mean that what exists in consciousness at the former time 
is not the supposed object an-sich, but merely a ‘‘subjective presenta- 
tion,’’ in which one element is a ‘‘pointing’’ or reference to a time 
other than the existential time of the presentation. Once more, then, 
the clear implications of conceded facts appear to render a realistic 
epistemological monism inadmissible. 


ARTHUR O. LOVEJOY. 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 





REALISM AND SUBJECTIVISM 


DEALISTS have so generally united in insisting upon a few im- 
portant theses that their real and radical differences have been 
somewhat neglected. Perhaps there is something in the idealistic 
temper itself which leads to emphasis upon agreements. Since all 
views have their bit of meaning in the life of history, the idealist has 
been fonder of including than of controverting them. Hence, who- 
ever holds to the non-existence of any alogical real, to the priority of 
epistemology, and the precedence of “‘truths of appreciation’’ over 
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‘‘truths of description,’’ has been regarded as fundamentally right- 
minded and trusted to approximate the logical corollaries—one’s 
own—of these principles. But whatever other result the present ac- 
tive criticism may have, it seems bound to break in upon the ideal- 
istic love feast. Nothing is more distressing than to be looked upon 
as discredited when it is one’s neighbor, or the remains of one’s an- 
cestors, to whom this honor is due. One dislikes to hear of ‘‘ideal- 
ism,’’ when it is a subjectivistic epistemology which is under dis- 
cussion,—provided, of course, one’s own view has no ‘‘taint of sub- 
jectivism.”’ 

That the attack of the six realists has been upon a sub- 
jectivistic theory of knowledge, we have their assurance. That all 
idealists are thereby called upon to feel aggrieved, may or may not 
be the case. Almost every idealism holds as important certain con- 
siderations about the predicament of the knower. But they need not 
be those which Professor Perry has exhibited in his paper on ‘‘The 
Egocentric Predicament,’’+ or the similar ones which figure in the 
introduction to ‘‘The New Realism.’’? 

The idealist is there represented as arguing that all reals must be 
known, or that knowing is constitutive of reality, because no real can 
ever be discovered out of relation to a knower. The writer, for one, 
admits the invalidity of any such argument. It would prove—if it 
proved anything—altogether too much. For ‘‘known’’ here means 
‘‘eompletely and explicitly possessed as content of consciousness,’’ 
the identity of the object with present experience. At least it is this 
meaning which the realist seems to have in mind. The identification 
of reality with that which is present to some one’s experience, or with 
the sum total of present experiences, carries sinister implications. 
For the whole problem of knowledge, as idealism sees it, turns upon 
the fact that the knowing experience means or intends something be- 
yond itself, something which just now it is not. Otherwise, the ex- 
perience might have any affective or esthetic value which it hap- 
pened to possess, but it would not be knowledge. It is characteristic 
of knowing, as a human activity, that its meaning is not satisfied by 
the self-evident presence of its own experience or content of con- 
sciousness. Hence the part played in idealistic theory by ‘‘immedi- 
acy and mediation,’’ and the recognition of the ‘‘inevitably frag- 
mentary character of human knowing.’’ Thus the history of ideal- 
istic epistemology in the last century might be summed up as the 
history of the recipe for getting out of the egocentric predicament. 
The recognition that nothing can be known except present content 

This JOURNAL, Vol. VIII., pages 5 ff. See also ‘‘Present Philosophical 


Tendencies,’’ pages 128 ff. 
? Pages 11-12. 
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of consciousness would be fatal to the idealist’s program, for it would 
dismiss his problem without a hope of solution. The subjectivist’s 
dogma—that to be is to be perceived, or otherwise given in conscious- 
ness—is as distressing to idealism as to realism, 

To be sure, the idealist often makes use of the conception of 
an ideal or limiting case of knowledge—the toilless knowledge of an 
absolute mind—for which knowing would mean just that detailed 
and explicit identity of thought and object which subjectivism main- 
tains for knowing in general. But the idealistic theory of knowledge 
ean get on very comfortably without hypothecating the existence of 
such a case of knowing, provided only its validity as an ideal be al- 
lowed.? As an event among other events, no such case of knowing 
can occur anywhere at any time. The epistemological interest in the 
absolute is the interest in the validity of an ideal. Idealism must ex- 
plicitly deny that the total reality is identical with the experience 
of any finite knower. Hence it is, in general, more accurate to rep- 
resent idealism as maintaining the essentially knowable character 
of reality than to take it as holding that all reals are known. 

The knower’s predicament is, then, this: all that ever is and ever 
ean be explicitly possessed by a mind which attempts to know will 
be a present experience; while the sure possession of this experience 
can never satisfy the interests of knowledge. To glorify the imme- 
diate data of consciousness with the adjective ‘‘independent’’ will 
not help the situation in the least. The present content is there; it 
is experienced; its ‘‘cash value’’ is already ours. If one has bitten 
an apple, one is certain of the taste in one’s mouth. It matters not 
whether it be an independent taste or no. What knowledge requires 
is that a ‘‘credit’’ attach to the taste. It must be significant of the 
quality of the apple or of another taste; it must intend something 
which it is not. What knowledge signifies is its meaning; and mean- 
ing always reaches beyond the present experience. The problem of 
the validity of this meaning is the problem of knowledge, as ideal- 
ism—since Kant—conceives it. 

The idealistic interest in the egocentric predicament is to point 
this problem, and to call attention to the fact that unless it is solved 
by proving some necessary relation of reality to our ways of know- 
ing, we have only the alternatives of skepticism or various unproved 
and unprovable dogmas which can neither refute one another nor 
establish a constructive case, 

We may state the problem in realistic terms. ‘‘Realism does not 
deny that when a enters into a relation, such as knowledge, of which 
it is independent, a now acquires that relation, and is accordingly 


Some idealists would disagree with this statement. But the following 
sentence would, I think, satisfy all but the out-and-out subjectivists. 
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different by so much; but denies only that this added relation is 
necessary to a as already constituted. Thus when a is known, it is 
a itself, as constituted without knowledge, which is independent of 
that circumstance. The new complex known-a is of course dependent 
on knowledge as one of its parts.’’* To restate the egocentric pre- 
dicament: All the a’s and «’s which anybody can ever hope to know 
will be known-a’s and known-«’s, and as such dependent on knowl- 
edge, while it is the a’s and x’s as constituted without knowledge that 
are independent. The known-a’s and known-x’s will differ from 
these independently real a’s and x’s ‘‘by so much,’’—that is, by as 
much as they are affected by entering into relation to a knower. 

All this is trivial enough until we remember that it is exactly the 
fundamental tenet of all skepticism, and the béte noire of every dog- 
-matism. The critical question is: By how much does known-a differ 
from a? 

To avoid misunderstanding, one possible objection based on this 
difference may be ruled out as negligible. Known-a differs from a 
as a relative from an absolute term, or as a unqualified from a mod- 
ified by ‘‘known.’’ Known-a is a complex or one end of a relation, 
while a may be simple and unrelated. This difference is something 
like that between ‘‘truth’’ and ‘‘unpleasant truth,’’ or that between 
a-which-is-greater-than-y and «-which-is-less-than-z. The logical 
realism of Plato was troubled to make clear how the greater could be 
also less. Similarly, it might trouble the new realism to make clear 
how independent a@ can be identical with an a which is known, when 
known-a is not independent. The difficulty is to explain identity in 
difference when relations are external; to explain how known-a is 
still the same a and yet different by being related. But any objec- 
tion which turned upon this difficulty which strict logical realism has 
with identities, would be likely to seem rather thin. Such logical 
puzzles suggest a solvitur ambulando. It is considerations of a quite 
different nature which have proved historically important for 
idealism, 

It seems useless to deny that knowing is, in some sense or other, 
a kind of acting. That knowing is acting would seem to argue some 
effect in that upon which the activity is directed. Hence known-a 
seems likely to differ from real a by so much as the knower’s activity 
affects it when it enters the knowledge relation. This will hold true 
whether the knower is an organism which functions in definite ways 
of its own, a nervous are, or merely an unbiologized mind. 

Knowing might be a transforming activity of a nervous receptor, 
so that real a’s might be apprehended as upside-down a’s or real sub- 
stances known as complexes of colors and pitches and other ‘‘ quali- 

‘Perry, Ralph B., ‘‘The New Realism,’’ page 118. 
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ties,’’ while the independent substances were not even imaginable. The 
divergence of real a and known-a might be as great as that between 
immaterial essences and space-filling bodies. The possibilities for 
persuasive dogmatism here are wide. 

Or knowing might be, not a transforming, but only a selecting 
activity. In that event, known-a might differ from real @ as a con- 
tinuously flowing whole from a cinematograph picture of it, or as a 
valuable collection from a junk heap, or an ordered array from a 
chaos. Knowing might be selecting so as to satisfy certain practical 
interests. Our Euclidean space might be just such a prejudiced se- 
lection from an n-dimensional or undimensional reality. And so on, 
for the other characters of our world as we know it. If knowing is 
such an activity, dominated by interests, all the reality we can ever 
hope to know will be relative to those interests. If knowing is acting 
according to certain principles, then the world of our possible knowl- 
edge will reflect the legislation of those principles. 

To revert to the predicament in which the knower finds himself; 
he seems to be confined to the experience of such realities as are, by 
their nature, capable of entering the knowledge relation—if knowing 
is passive,—or which are transformed or selected according to certain 
principles—if knowing is a way of acting. If knowledge transforms 
or interestedly selects, or if some reals are by nature unfitted to the 
knowledge relation, then known reality will so far fail to indicate 
the character of reality as it exists independently of knowledge. That 
independent reality is neither transformed nor otherwise misrepre- 
sented by known-a’s, the knower can not, from the nature of his 
predicament, ever know; while the seemingly active character of 
knowing lends color to the supposition that ‘‘knowledge’’ misrep- 
resents the independently real. 

The assertion even that there is such an independent reality must 
remain a sheer assumption. The realist may point out the fallacy 
of arguing from the fact that all known reals are known. And the 
subjectivist may retort that if there be any unknown real, it is an 
identical proposition that nobody knows it. That reality is not trans- 
formed when brought into the knowledge relation, is a similar as- 
sumption. The proof of it would require the impossible comparison 
of known-a with unknown-a. That an independent reality has this 
or that character must remain an unwarranted assertion, when all 
the a’s which can be known will be known-a’s. 

When the number and variety of activistic theories of knowledge 
is remembered, it seems a hardy dogmatism which opposes to them 
all the necessarily unproved thesis that the real is independent of 
knowledge; and then adds that this independent reality is already so 
finely divided that no analysis can ever be carried so far as to violate 
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its nature; but that all the relations and all the organization which 
mind can ‘‘legitimately’’ think are also already there; in particular, 
that these independent reals maintain all the logical relations; and, 
finally, that any of these reals or any complex of them may enter 
into the knowledge relation—a notable case of a relation not already 
there—without being transformed. Such a happy conjunction of 
miracles reminds one of Leibniz’s preestablished harmony. But this 
latter-day best-of-all-possible-worlds appeals to no sufficient reason. 

Whoever takes the principles of knowledge to be legislative for 
whatever can properly be called real, and holds reality to be so far 
dependent on knowledge, will be assured—if he makes out his case— 
that known-a’s and real a’s are not of essentially different character, 
and that knowledge is objectively valid. But the person who recog- 
nizes his egocentric predicament and at the same time insists that 
reality is independent of knowledge and its conditions, is confined 
within the circle of his experience, whose relation to reality beyond 
he can not know. Hence, from the idealistic point of view a sub- 
jectivist is not one who takes reality to be essentially relative to 
knowledge, but one who takes it to be independent. Subjectivism 
and dogmatism are twins, 

If reality is independent, while the knower can not jump out of 
the circle of his own experience, then we have the alternatives of 
skepticism—for the critically minded—or any one of a presumably 
infinite number of dogmatisms. None of these will be able to prove 
that reality is independent of knowledge, because such a proof would 
require the discovery of not-known reals and their comparison with 
those known. And none of these dogmatisms will be able to prove 
that independent reality has the character attributed to it, because 
the only reals which are, beyond doubt, independent, can not be in- 
vestigated. Thus whatever is constructive in such a theory, will 
necessarily remain indemonstrable. The utmost that can be proved 
is that some other theorist’s argument,—e. g., the subjectivist’s argu- 
ment from the egocentric predicament,—does not prove his case. 
The subjectivist’s view, as a dogma, can not be proven false; it can 
only be proven not proved. And every dogmatism can perform this 
service for every other. 

If the foregoing is correct, it is no accident that the realistic doc- 
trine is largely negative. Rather, it is inevitably the case that every 
such view should contain two parts; the more important consisting 
of proofs that the proofs—not the views—of other theories are un- 
sound; the other portion made up of unproven assertions about an 
independent reality. It is a psychological defect that flesh is heir to, 
that we are sometimes led to believe a doctrine because arguments 
for an opposing theory are invalid. The realist surely means to take 
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no advantage of us in this respect. If realists have disproved certain 
arguments for the dependence of reality upon knowledge, they have 
not thereby established the independence of reality. If the realist be 
right, and idealism essentially subjectivistic, it must, to be sure, re- 
nounce its claim to a critical foundation. But it would still remain 
a consistent dogma, and as good as any other. 

If it is taken to be the case that realism has undermined the 
idealist’s proofs that the logical relations hold among reals because 
reality is relative to a legislative reason, still the idealistic conten- 
tion is as probable as any. The realist can not disprove the assertion. 
He can never catch a reality out of relation to human reason, in order 
to discover if it still maintains its conformity to logical principles. 
That the logical relations are found among things does not make 
realism any more probable. For if to be real means to conform to 
certain categorical modes of thinking, then it will be an identical 
proposition which asserts that these principles state the relations of 
real things. The realist can only set up his own counter assertion 
and return to the business of demolishing the opponent’s proofs. 
Thus we might conceivably be presented with dogmatic idealism and 
dogmatic realism as equally consistent and equally unproved doc- 
trines; and the choice between them might, then, turn upon prag- 
matic considerations of workability or temperamental preferences. 

If the realist can advance no direct proof that reality not only 
may be, but 7s independent of knowledge, that the independently 
real not only might not be, but is not altered when it enters the 
knowledge relation, that reality not only may be, but 7s so finely 
divided that analysis can never misrepresent it,—and so on for his 
other contentions,—then his arguments must necessarily be confined 
to the refutation of the proofs of other theories. In that event his 
case can prosper only if he turns philosophy into a Donnybrook 
Fair and hits every non-realistic head that shows. Even so, he will 
not prove his case, but only establish its possible truth,—the impossi- 
bility of proving the opposite. If this is the utmost that can be hoped 
from a philosophic theory, it is well that we should recognize it, and 


pay our respects to Hume. C. I. Lewis. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 





DISCUSSION 


THE ANTILOGISM—AN EMENDATION 
HEN I wrote my paper on logic’ in which I strongly urge the 
use of the symmetrical forms of speech and of reasoning, 
‘‘no a is b,’’ ‘‘some a is b,’’ ‘‘is-inconsistent-with,’’ etc., I adopted 
1¢¢Studies in Logic by Members of the Johns Hopkins University.’’ 
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the plan, occasionally, as an abbreviation, of writing simply the sym- 
bol for ‘‘is excluded from,’’ instead of ‘‘is-excluded-from every- 
thing.’’ This can be safely done, because the other special term of 
logic, ‘‘nothing,’’ or ‘‘the non-existent,’’ does not occur with this 
copula. But I do not now approve of this device, and I write for the 
antilogism (inconsistent triad) 


(av b)(c Vb) (ave) V %, 

instead of the form quoted by Dr. Karl Schmidt,” in which the sign 
co, meaning ‘‘existent things’’ or ‘‘possible states of things’’ is 
omitted. For example, take this imaginary case of rebuttal (or in- 
consistency ) : ‘‘ No priests are saints.’’ ‘‘But some priests are martyrs, 
and there are no martyrs who are not saints.’’ With this but it is 
affirmed (correctly) that these three statements can not all be true 
at once—that their conjunction is-excluded-from ‘‘all possible states 
of things,’’ or from «. In terms of a, b, and c,? one may construct 
this: ‘‘ Nothing that’s acid is blue.’’ ‘‘But some cold things are blue, 
and nothing that is cold is non-acid.’’ This antilogism is quite as 
intuitively evident as the syllogism, although it contains four terms 
and two negative propositions. All the fifteen valid modes of syllog- 
ism can be immediately put into this form, and the rule for validity 
is self-evident.* 

To take another example: That no human beings are immortal 
and no angels are mortal precludes any angels being human. Here 
the copula of the compound statement occurs farther within, and no 
existence-term is necessary : 


(hY7m) (am) V (avh). 
The formula says: ‘‘precludes that any angels (some angels) are 
human,’’ but rhetoric has a strong penchant for turning the verb of 
a subordinate proposition into a verbal noun. 


CHRISTINE LADD-FRANKLIN. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


The Realm of Ends or Pluralism and Theism. The Gifford Lectures de- 
livered in the University of St. Andrews in the Years 1907-10. JAmeEs 
Warp. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cambridge, England: Uni- 
versity Press. 1911. 


“These lectures are intended to serve as a sequel to the course deliv- 
ered in the University of Aberdeen some ten years previously. If at that 
* This JOURNAL, Vol. IX., page 668. 


®See Philosophical Review, Vol. XXI., page 651. 
* Philosophical Review, XXI., page 648. 
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time I had foreseen that I should presently be favoured with the oppor- 
tunity to lecture on the Realm of Ends or Pluralism and Theism I might 
well have entitled the earlier lectures the Realm of Nature or Natural- 
ism and Agnosticism. There my endeavour was to establish the priority 
of the idealistic, or—as it seems clearer to say—the spiritualistic stand- 
point; and here I have tried to ascertain what we can know, or reason- 
ably believe, concerning the constitution of the world, interpreted through- 
out and strictly in terms of Mind. At the outset, this world immediately 
confronts us not as one Mind, nor even as the manifestation of one, but 
as an objective whole in which we discern many minds in mutual inter- 
action. It is from this pluralistic standpoint that our experience has in 
fact developed, and it is here that we acquire the ideas that eventually 
lead us beyond it. For pluralism, though empirically warranted, we find 
defective and unsatisfactory; but the theism to which it points is only an 
ideal—an ideal however, that, as both theoretically and practically ra- 
tional, may claim our faith though it transcend our knowledge. Such is 
the meagre outline of the present lectures ” (pp. v—vi). 

The reviewer will not attempt to fill out this outline for the reader by 
citation of passages where the author’s views are presented in fuller de- 
tail. While it is not always well to begin at the end of a book, it would 
perhaps not be bad advice in this case to recommend that the last chapter 
be read first. In that chapter the author summarizes the main course of 
his inquiry and states as positively as may be the results that he seems 
to himself to have attained, and finally he glances at some topics for 
further reflection. A preliminary reading of that chapter will serve to 
give a general idea of the goal to which the author is leading through 
what at the time may seem devious paths of subtle argument. 

These arguments it is manifestly impossible to present here. Whether 
they are valid or no is not the fundamental question. There is a more 
fundamental question, and that is whether all this argument may not be 
vitiated, so far as it leads to the ultimate conclusion, by reason of the fact 
that it presupposes the establishment of “the priority of the idealistic or 
the spiritualistic standpoint.” If “ Naturalism and Agnosticism” has 
made good its fundamental contention that naturalism is ultimately un- 
tenable, then we may well inquire what'sort of spiritualism we shall 
adopt. If it has not, then we may feel that such an inquiry is premature. 
In other words the present work has all the value and (may one add?) 
only the value of a sequel. To the idealist, therefore, the thorough dis- 
cussions in the volume are sure to appear of great importance. To those 
who are not idealists the book will appeal as presenting an interesting 
variant of a mistaken or at least a doubtful theory. But whatever may 
be the judgment we finally pass upon this type of spiritualism, it is a dis- 
tinct gain to philosophical thought to have before us a spiritualism that is 
less dogmatic than the idealism of Royce. Royce endeavors to prove that 
his philosophy is the necessary view of the world. Ward recognizes that 
his spiritualism is largely a matter of faith. Royce knows that there is an 
Absolute Experience in which all the evils of life are eternally transmuted 
into good. Ward believes—but his expression of belief makes it seem more 
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like hope—that there is a growing harmony of free interacting agents, 
and that good and more good will be the outcome, obtained through the 
guidance and support of a “finite God.” God’s finiteness, however, does 
not for him imply God’s imperfection. A finite God means “all that God 
can mean, if God implies the world and is not God without it: it means 
a living God with a living world, not a potter God with a world of illusory 
clay, not an inconceivable abstraction that is only infinite and absolute” 
(p. 444). God’s finiteness is his self-determination in creating free spirits, 
whose freedom sets limits to Himself. Ward’s spiritualism is thus a form 
of idealism that will undoubtedly find welcome where Royce’s absolutism 
may seem oppressive and tyrannic and even anti-moral. 

One reason why “Naturalism and Agnosticism” seems to have failed 
to prove naturalism untenable may perhaps be referred to here, inasmuch 
as the fallacious argument is restated in the volume now before us. “ As 
naturalism claims to approximate to a complete formulation of this phe- 
nomenal order, so spiritualism may claim to approximate to an interpre- 
tation of the underlying reality; but it will have this advantage, that 
while it may be possible, setting out from mind, to account for mechan- 
ism, it is impossible, setting out from mechanism, to account for mind” 
(p. 18). This impossibility is hastily taken for granted: the haste is 
shown in the assumption that naturalism can not appropriate to its own 
uses the conception of epigenesis. If “the so-called evolution of the 
world is really epigenesis, creative synthesis,” which “implies continual 
new beginnings” (p. 270), why may not a first appearance of mind be one 
of these new beginnings in a natural world? If in a world of free inter- 
acting agents there may be a heterogony of ends, why may there not be in 
a naturally evolving world a heterogony of effects? The answer presum- 
ably would be that the only causality naturalism can recognize is mechan- 
istic causality. But what is mechanistic causality? If it be the kind of 
causality that has figured largely in the history of naturalism, according 
to which the material can beget only the material, the natural emergence 
of the spiritual from the material would be inconceivable. But why 
should the naturalistic conception of causality be so restricted? If spirit- 
ualism does not cease to be spiritualism in spite of the great transforma- 
tion it has undergone from Leibnitz to Ward, why may not naturalism be 
equally transformed and yet remain naturalism? These questions are not 
asked with a view to leading up to an answer on the spot. They are 
merely intended to suggest that possibly old-fashioned naturalism and 
new-fashioned spiritualism do not preempt the field to the exclusion of a 
new-fashioned naturalism. 

Before closing this brief review, its writer wishes to question whether 
Professor Ward’s severe strictures upon Professor Howison’s views are 
deserved. Professor Howison is, as we all know, well equal to the task of 
defending himself; but there are some attacks that imply misconceptions 
so far-reaching that defense would involve a full restatement of the views 
assailed. Whether such a restatement seems called for now in this case, 
Professor Howison alone can decide. The reviewer however feels that a 
personal loyalty makes it incumbent on him to caution the reader against 
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hastily accepting Professor Ward’s interpretation of Professor Howison’s 

position. He is convinced that only a thorough-going misconception can 

account for the tone of the polemic contained in the second Supplemen- 

tary Note (p. 455). EvanpDer Braptey McGivvary. 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


English Philosophers and Schools of Philosophy. James SetH. New 
York: E. P. Dutton and Co. 1912. Pp. 372. 


“The aim of this volume is to trace the chief stages in the develop- 
ment of English philosophy, through a study of its leading representa- 
tives in their relation to one another and to the general movement of 
English philosophical thought.” One might infer from this that the 
work was merely a selection from a larger history of philosophy, but, as 
a fact, two features of its plan serve to distinguish it. First, there is a 
consistent attempt to emphasize the dominant characters of English 
thought as they reappear in successive thinkers—the “ experiential ” 
strain, the interest in the problem of knowledge, above all, the subordina- 
tion of the speculative to the practical motive. In this picture of a 
nation thinking lies the chief interest of the book. Secondly, Professor 
Seth has preserved the unity of the composition by dwelling upon the 
outstanding figures and refusing to crowd the canvas with minor char- 
acters. The method adopted has been to introduce each chapter by 
summarizing the logical connection of the doctrines of the individual 
school or philosopher with the results of preceding reflection and then to 
provide, largely by dexterous quotation, a somewhat detailed, yet con- 
densed account of those doctrines. These introductions, it may be said, 
are admirable pieces of work and one would willingly have had more of 
them at the expense of some of the detail. The author’s assignment of 
his space may indicate the distribution of his attention. In a total of 
372 pages Bacon has 35, Hobbes 22, the Cambridge Platonists 12, Locke 
28, Berkeley 25, Hume 37, the Moralists 38, while the nineteenth century 
has 117, of which idealism receives 48. It is obvious that criticism of 
such a work as this must confine itself to matters of selection and ar- 
rangement. It may be said that the main purpose of the author has been 
achieved. One is left with a vivid impression of the English spirit as 
revealed unmistakably in its philosophy. But the impression is as un- 
lovely as it is vivid. For the development of thought here outlined is 
indicative less of the growth of a system of ideas than of an unconquer- 
able insularity of mind, an insularity in which, when one considers such 
an expanse, unbroken save by Berkeley, of the practical, the prosaic, and 
the pedestrian, one finds nothing to admire. No palliative phrases, 
“rugged independence” and the like, can conceal the native lack of 
imagination. 

A doubt remains as to the success of the undertaking to regard 
“English Philosophy as a form of English Literature.” Presumably the 
requirement of the series was a hard one. It is difficult to know how one 
should treat the work of Herbert Spencer or of Mr. Bradley, for example, 
as literature. Still something more might have been done in this direc- 
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tion than a few scattered and perfunctory remarks on style. Surely it is 
not fantastic, for instance, to see a close connection between the eight- 
eenth century poet’s love of the conventional epithet, of the formal, the 
pseudo-classic and the eighteenth century philosopher’s decent acquies- 
cence in the limitations of his knowledge. For Hume the ideal is “a 
correct judgment which—avoiding all distant and high enquiries, con- 
fines itself to common life and to such subjects as fall under daily prac- 
tice and experience; leaving the more sublime topics to the embellish- 
ment of poets and orators ” precisely because we can know so little of that 
world beyond us. When Pope turns nature into a formal garden, may 
we not see at work a similar dread of “ enthusiasm” before the unknown? 
There may be no evidence in support of such a suggestion, but considera- 
tions of this kind might serve to bring philosophy and literature into a 
closer relationship than the present volume establishes. 

One further comment may be added. The method of exposition by 
copious quotation from the original sources, although it inspires confi- 
dence, creates a feeling of discomfort, as of crumbs in the bed. The 
quality of smoothness is wholly absent. Where the discussion enters 
into details this feeling tends to magnify our estimate of their mass, 
whereas, except in the case of the chapters on Bacon and John Stuart 
Mill, we need just the opposite: namely, some simple whole view of the 


individual thinker, __ C. A. BenNerT. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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REVUE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE MORALE. July, 1912. 
Pourquoi Vespace a trois dimensions (pp. 483-504): H. Pornoaré. - 
Analysis situs in relation to the determination by experience of our space 
as three dimensional. Ch. Secrétan, sa vie et son euvre (pp. 505-515): 
M. Mituioup. — The only metaphysician that romanticism has produced in 
France; his thought was living because it was lived, and an exact idea of 
his philosophy can not be had apart from his biography. Les idées cos- 
mogoniques modernes (pp. 516-5387): E. Betor.—A treatment of cosmo- 
gonic theories as to their progress toward truth and a discussion of the 
possibility of finding a criterion of value, the application of which would 
be a condition of progress. Etudes critiques. La philosophie des mathé- 
matiques de MM. Russell and Whitehead: H. Durumier. La philosophie 
de Georg Simmel (ler article): A. Mametet. Questions pratiques. 
L’éducation sexuelle: M. Dsuvara. Supplément. 


REVUE DE PHILOSOPHIE. July, 1912. Nérvose et Mysticisme. 
Sainte Térése reléve-t-elle de la pathologie (first article) (pp. 5-82): A. 
Huc.-— Orthodox mystic phenomena are not to be explained as morbid 
psychological states. An examination of the modifications of the sensuous 
experience of the mystics shows that their goal, inspiration, method, and 
results are different from those of fanatics. Mystic exaggerations are not 
caused by sensuous mechanism, and do not show disorganization, but har- 
mony of psychic forces. L’univocité scotiste (first article) (pp. 33-44): 
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S. Betmonp. — The being of God is shared by his creatures only by analogy. 
Duns Scotus is not in essential disagreement with Thomas. The views of 
Petazzi are attacked. Revue critique dhistoire de la philosophie antique. 
—II. L’orphisme et la question Hippocratique (first article) (pp. 45-72) : 
A. Dits.— A review of the recent literature on the influence of orphic 
and scientific ideas upon pre-Socratic philosophy. Joél exaggerates the 
orphic influence. Authorities date the orphic hymns variously, from the 
second century B.C. to the fifth a.p. Littié is the basis for the earlier work 
on the Hippocratic texts. Les invalides moraux (pp. 73-84): R. Van 
Der Exst.—The scholastic view that morality and intelligence are not 
separable functions is correct. Moral weakness is accompanied by intel- 
lectual disorder and must be treated by intellectual repair. Les éléments 
constitutifs de nos sensations. Leurs rapports (pp. 85-94): F. Cuover. — 
The affective and representative elements are inseparable in our sensa- 
tions and perceptions. The quality of resistance assures us of the reality 
of external objects. Analyses et comptes rendus. F. C. S. Scutuer, 
Formal logic a scientific and social problem; E. N. Henpverson, A tezt- 
book on the principles of education; M. Vaututrr, Essais de philosophie 
sociale; A. DE Pounpiquet, L’objet intégral de Vapologétique; B. ALto, 
La paix dans la verité; T. Wenrit, La methode dimmanence; Tu. 
Cremer, Le probleme religieux dans la philosophie de Vaction. Notes 
bibliographique. Recension des revues et chronique. 


Brehaut, Ernest. An Encyclopedist of the Dark Ages: Isidore of Seville. 
New York: Columbia University Press. 1912. Pp. 274. 
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cago: Open Court Publishing Company. 1912. Pp. xxiv-+ 352. $2.25. 

Stewart, Herbert Leslie. Questions of the Day in Philosophy and Psy- 
chology. New York: Longmans, Green, and Company. 1912. Pp. 
ix + 284. $3.00. 

Stokes, Ella Harrison. The Conception of a Kingdom of Ends in Augus- 
tine, Aquinas, and Leibniz. Chicago: University Press. 1912. Pp. 
iv-+129. $.75. 
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the Human Mind. New York: Longmans, Green, and Company. 

1912. Pp. xi+ 304. $1.60. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


THE twenty-first annual meeting of the American Psychological As- 
sociation was held under the presidency of Professor Thorndike at the 
Western Reserve University in Cleveland, December 30 to January 1. 
The attendance was above the average. The program of papers was very 
full, and included sessions devoted to experimental, comparative, educa- 
tional, and applied psychology, as well as general psychology. A pleasant 
innovation was a dinner, shared by seventy of those in attendance, immedi- 
ately preceding the presidential address on Tuesday evening. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: Professor Howard C. Warren, of Princeton Uni- 
versity, President; Professor J. W. Baird, of Clark University, and Pro- 
fessor Madison Bentley, of the University of Illinois, members of the 
Council to serve three years; and Professor Shepherd Ivory Franz, mem- 
ber of the Council for one year to fill a vacancy. Professor W. V. Bing- 
ham, of Dartmouth College, continues as Secretary. 

Proressor Henri Bercson, of the Collége de France, will lecture at 
Columbia University during the first three weeks in February. He will 
deliver six public lectures in French, on the general topic “ Spiritualité 
et Liberté,” on February 3, 4, 10, 11, 17, and 18. He will also give six 
lectures in English, designed primarily for the students and instructors 
of the department of philosophy at Columbia University, on the after- 
noons of February 6, 7, 18, 14, 20, and 21. The general subject of these 
lectures will be “The Method of Philosophy: Outline of a Theory of 
Knowledge.” In addition to his engagements at Columbia, Professor 
Bergson will lecture at Princeton and at Harvard. 


Dr. C. E. Ferrer, associate professor of experimental psychology at 
Bryn Mawr College, has been appointed director of the psychological lab- 
oratory. A separate building has been granted him by the college to be 
used exclusively as a graduate laboratory of experimental psychology. 
This building will be fitted up for research work alone, and will, when 
finished, consist of eight rooms. One or more optics rooms will be provided, 
furnished with sky-lights, diffusion sashes, etc., for the control of illumi- 
nation, and with concrete piers running to the ground to give a vibration- 
less support for delicate apparatus. The regular services of a mechanician 
will be available for this laboratory. 

Proressor R. J. Ketioae, of James Millikan University, has begun to 
issue in periodical form numbers of Studies in Linguistic Psychology. 
Two numbers have already appeared. The subscription price is $1.25 per 
volume of four numbers of 64 pages each, and orders may be sent to Messrs. 
G. E. Stechert and Company, 151 West 25th Street, New York City, or to 
Professor Kellogg at Decatur, Illinois. 

Tue following appointments have recently been made in the depart- 
ment of philosophy at Harvard University for the year 1913-14: Professor 
R. F. Alfred Hoernlé and Hon. Bertrand Russell as lecturers, Professor 
Hoernlé to give regular courses during the first half year and Mr. Russell 
during the second half year, and Dr. B. H. G. Fuller as instructor. 
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